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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  contribute  to 
the  relational  aspects  of  the  Black  Experience  to 
Christian  Theology.  A  brief  account  of  the 
historical  roots  of  the  Black  Experience  and  the 
resulting  effects.   I  contend  that  the  Black 
Experience  is  the  cultural  expression  and  reaction 
to  the  depersonalization,  the  degradation  and  the 
alienation  of  blacks,  within  the  American  Society. 
Therefore,  a  Black  Theology  is  necessary  and  must 
recognize  these  three  areas  for  consideration  and 
to  culminate  in  an  effort  to  achieve  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 


PART  I  -  DEPERSONALIZATION 

CHAPTER  I   Roots  of  Black  Experience 

"Now  is  my  soul  troubled;  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father, 

save  me  from  this  hour;  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this 

hour."   St. John  -L2-.2T1"1 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  a  definite  origin  to  which  he  can 

look  back  upon  and  point  with  pride  to  its  inherent  estab- 
lishment of  definite  personal  and  group  values.   The  slaves 
were  blessed  with  this  kind  of  origin  prior  to  being  trans- 
ported to  the  Americas  and  their  surrounding  islands.   Their 
culture  had  been  permeated  with  the  criteria  of  an  advanced 
culture;  science,  art,  architecture,  schools  of  learning, 
travel,  government  and  religion.  Askia  Mohammed,  ruler  of 
the  West  African  kingdom  of  Songhay,  15th  century  was  such 
an  example.  Under  his  rule,  "A  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  established,  and  sales  were  inspected. 
Arabians  and  Negroes  were  encouraged  to  trade  with  other 
countries.   The  markets  of  Timbuktu  and  Gao  were  visited  re- 
gularly by  traders  from  Europe  and  Asia.  With  government 
cooperation  all  of  Songhay  became  prosperous.  Professor 
Chamberlain  has  observed:  •  In  personal  character,  in  admin- 
istrative ability,  in  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects, in  openmindedness  towards  foreign  influences, and  in 
wisdom  in  the  adoption  of  non-Negro  ideas  and  institutions, 

King  Askia was  certainly  the  equal  of  the  average 

(2) 

European  monarchs  of  the  time  and  superior  to  many  of  them." 

Jst.John  12:27 

^Franklin,John  Hope  Franklin, FROM  SLAVERY  TO  FREEDOM,:  A 
History  of  Negro  Americans , (Alfred  A .Knotfl , W . 1 . 1967 J PP • 18-19 


There  was  open  exchange  of  knowledge  in  all  of  these  areas 
and  a  cultural  student-exchange  operating  at  the  University 
of  Sankare.   "White  scholars  like  El-Akit  and  Negro  scholars 
like  Boyoyogo,  both  juriconsults,  were  educated  at  Timbuktu, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a  distinctly 
Sudanese  literature  was  emerging.   At  the  University  of 
Sankare  black  and  white  youths  studied  grammer,  geography, 
law,  literature,  and  surgery,  while  in  the  Mosques  Askia  and 
his  subjects  studied  the  religion  of  Islam. "*• 'Mohammedanism 
appeared  early  in  Africa,  about  the  seventh  century  whereas 
Christianity  appeared  about  the  sixteenth  century  with  a 
settlement  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  missions.  However, 
neither  Mohammedanism  nor  Christianity  was  widely  accepted 
by  the  Africans.   Most  Africans,  as  today,  yet  hold  to  tri- 
bal and  clan  traditions  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  ances- 
tral worship  and  spirits  of  inaminate  objects.   The  divers- 
ity in  the  cultural  development  of  the  earlier  African  King- 
doms, obviates  the  conclusion  that  Songhay  was  typical  of  all 
Africa.  However,  what  Songhay  portrays  is  that  a  high  level 
of  civilization  had  existed  in  Africa  and  in  the  area  from 
which  came  a  bulk  of  the  American  slaves. 

Slavery  was  practiced  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  Ancient 
Greece.  The  slaves  were  obtained  by  conquest  in  war  and 
could  be  kept  or  traded  off  by  those  who  captured  them.  When 
they  were  kept  by  the  captor,  the  slaves  were  regarded 
as  his  property.  This  was  the  law,  however,  the  practical 
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enforcement  of  the  law  gave  the  slaves  virtual  freedom  under 
the  masters  supervision.  Another  condition  of  the  law  was 
that  children  could  not  be  sold.   Therefore,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  children  of  slaves  "to  be  favored  with  manumiss- 
ion at  the  hands  of  their  masters."^  'Africa  having  known  a 
past  history  of  a  high  level  of  civilization  and  an  accept- 
ance of  a  social  and  economic  class  of  slaves  is  important 
to  a  consideration  of  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  de- 
veloped in  America. 

History,  in  general,  has  shown  that  a  state  of  slavery 
imposed  upon  a  segment  of  people  by  its  own  people  has  not 
continued  in  a  condition  of  slavery.   The  laws  of  the  slave 
society  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  coincided  with  the  legal 
conditions  of  slavery  in  Western  Africa.   Slaves  were  the 
result  of  conquest  and,  by  and  large,  came  from  the  same 
hereditary  stock  as  the  conqueror.   In  many  respects  this 
analysis  would  be  true  of  the  fiefdoms  of  England  as  well. 
In  other  words,  there  appear  to  be  an  inherent  reluctance  for 
a  group  to  subjugate,  for  any  long  period  of  time,  persons  of 
its  own  group,  clan,  tribe  or  race.  A  rigid  or  loose  class 
structure  replaces  the  abject  state  of  slavery.  My  defini- 
tion of  slavery  is  of  the  ownership  concept;  persons  are 
bought  and  sold  as  property  and  used  as  property  during  the 
time  of  possession.  Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
circumstances  of  slavery,  force,  of  a  dehumanizing  nature, 


4Ibid.,  3* 


must  be  employed  and  dutifully  modified  as  the  physical 
and  psychological  nature  of  the  slaves  change  under  the 
effects  of  the  constant  dehimanizing  process. 

The  slaves  brought  to  America  from  Western  Africa  nev- 
did  accept  the  circumstances  of  slavery,  as  being  owned 
or  possessed  by  someone  else.  Harvey  Wish  writes  of  an  in- 
surrection aboard  a  slave  ship,  "The  insurrection  itself  was 
a  desperate  struggle  waged  with' the  courage  of  despair. 
Sometimes  weapons  would  reach  the  slaves  through  the  female 
captives  who  were  frequently  given  comparative  freedom  on 
the  deck.  Naturally,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  re- 
volt was  doomed  to  failure,  and  the  retribution  was  swift 
and  terrible.  Every  refinement  of  torture  was  utilized  by 
the  captain,  and  the  ring  leaders,  at  least  were  killed. 
Captain  Harding,  for  example,  borrowed  the  methods  of  sav- 
agery by  compelling  the  rebels  to  eat  the  heart  and  liver  of 
a  sailor  who  had  been  killed,  and  hanged  a  woman  leader  by 
her  thumbs,  whipping  and  slashing  her  with  knives." w/ Slavery 
right  or  wrong  for  whatever  purpose  was  and  will  always  be 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  human  beings  regardless  of  racial 
origin.   "In  1741  another  plot  was  reported  in  New  Yo£k  in- 
volving both  whites  and  blacks.  A  white,Hewson(or  Hughson) , 
was  accused  of  providing  the  Negroes  with  weapons.  He  and 
family  were  executed;  likewise,  a  Catholic  priest  was  hanged 
as  an  accomplice.   Thirteen  Negro  leaders  were  burnt  alive, 


^ GRANT. JO ANNE, BLACK  PROTEST,;  "History,  Documents, and  Analyses 
1619  to  the  Pre sent", (Fawcett  Publications, Inc. , 
Greenwich, Conn. 1968) ,p.7 


eighteen  hanged,  and  eighty  transported. mV  'Prom  the  shores 
of  Western  Africa,  where  slaves  committed  suicide,  to  the 
days  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  this  inhuman  act  of  human 
subjugation  weighed  heavily  upon  the  conscience  of  humans. 
"I  have  observed  with  much  indignation  and  shame,  their 
(blacks) willingness  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  this 
unholy,  ill-begotten,  would  be  Republican  government,  that 
summons  its  skill,  energy,  and  might,  of  money,  man  and 
false  philosophy  that  a  corrupt  nation  can  bring  to  bear, 

to  support,  extend,  and  perpetuate  that  vilest  of  all  vile 

(7) 

systems,  American  slavery. MV  'Historians  have  projected, 

as  on  a  movie  screen,  the  physical  hardships  endured  by 
persons  caught  up  in  institutional  slavery.   For  this  rea- 
son little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  projected  an- 
guish of  mind  and  spirit.   The  physical  afflictions  and  dan- 
gers were  secondary  to  the  pains  of  conscience  engendered 
by  a  forced  negation  of  human-ness.  A  non-acceptance  of 
slavery  originated  from  a  personal,  mental  anguish  which 
finds  relief  only  in  a  terse  answer  of  jes   or  no,  there 
are  no  superfluous  arrangements.   Flagrant  cases  of  non- 
acceptance  erupted  into  overt  manifestation  such  as  the  in- 
surrections by  small  bands  of  slaves  or  by  individuals  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  revealed  by  suicides  and  drownings.  His- 
tory has  proven  that  from  1619,  when  the  first  slave  ship 


-Ibid.,  36 
7Ibid.,  103 


set  afloat  for  the  new  world,  until  the  present  day,  the 
denial  of  human-ness,  inherent  in  slavery,  has  not  been  ac- 
ceptable to  the  slave  or  the  enslaver.  What  has  been  ac- 
ceptable of  slavery  is  its  institutional,  utilitarian  pur- 
pose for  economic  and  political  aims.   The  paternal  feeling 
toward  the  slaves  by  the  master  has  extended  until  the  pre- 
sent in  white  and  black  personal  relationships.  Evidence  of 
this  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

A  relative  reaction  to  the  inhuman-ness  of  slavery 
created  a  large  group  of  free  Negroes.  My  maternal  great 
grandparents  were  free  Negroes  whereas  my  paternal  great 
grandparents  had  to  wait  upon  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation.   A  small  number  of  free  Negroes  had  existed 
throughout  the  colonial  period.   Their  presence  and  in- 
fluence was  hardly  noticeable.   However,  as  the  ranks  began 
to  swell  through  manumission,  their  growth  became  a  source  of 
concern.   "There  were  59,000  free  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  first  decennial  census  in  1790... by  1830 
there  were  319,000  free  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  and 
thirty  years  later  the  number  had  climbed  to  488,000,  of 
whom  44  percent  lived  in  the  South  Atlantic  states,  and 
46  percent  in  the  North." ^  'A  heavy  concentration  of 
Negroes  in  any  one  area,  even  percentage  wise,  is  a  source 
of  concern  even  today.   It  is  often  turned  away  by  humor  but 
there  is  truth  in  the  background.   The  situation  initiated  a 
three-way  separation:  the  white  slave  owner,  the  free  Negroes 
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Franklin,  'Prom  Slavery  to  Freedom,  p. 217 


and  the  slaves.   Tension  arose.   Free  Negroes  were  a 
threat  numerically  and  economically  sine  most  of  the 
Free  Negroes  were  artisans  and  were  considered  to  be 
enterprising  in  amassing  capital.  As  a  group,  and  with 
freedom  of  pursuing  a  personal  livelihood,  the  free 
Negroes,  by  happenstance,  created  and  alternative  to 
slave  ownership.  Blacks  could  be  employed  rather  than 
owned  by  a  master.  This  alternative  penetrated  to  the 
feasibility  of  emancipation  and  to  the  equity  of  econo- 
mic competition.   "Dr.  Luther  P.  Jackson  has  found  that 
in  Virginia  free  Negroes  in  1860  owned  more  than  sixty 
thousand  acres  of  farm  land  and  their  city  real  estate 
was  valued  at  $463,000.   In  North  Carolina  they  owned 
$480,000  worth  of  real  property  and  $564,000  worth  of 
personal  property  in  i860.   In  Charleston,  352  free 
Negroes  paid  taxes  in  1859  on  property  valued  in  excess 
of  $778,000.  Tennessee's  free  Negroes  owned  about 
$750,000  worth  of  real  and  personal  property  in  i860.  The 
affluence  of  a  large  number  of  free  Negroes  of  New  Orleans 
is  well  known.   They  owned  more  than  $15,000,000  worth 
of  property  in  i860... the  Daily  Picayune  was  moved  to  de- 
scribe them  as  'a  sober,  industrious,  and  moral  class, 

(a) 

far  advanced  in  education  and  civilization. 1nK J 'Enter- 
prising free  Negroes  became  a  sure  force  of  destruction  to 
a  prosperous  agrarian  economy  which  owed  its  existence  and 
perpetuation  to  a  dynamic  slave  system.  Moreover, to  assure 
the  status  quo,   influential  slave  and  land  owners 
■persuaded  the  state  governments  to  enact  and  -to  make  laws 

9Ibid.,224  8 


of  restraint.  Proscriptions  were  issued  in  Maryland, North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Virginia.  Their 
prohibitions  covered  the  possession  of  firearms  to  the  pre- 
vention of  making  purchases  on  credit.   Such  proscriptions 
were  written  down  and  made  an  integral  part  of  state  or- 
dinances and  laws.   Though  they  dealt  with  specific  actions 
on  the  part  of  free  Negroes,  their  original  intent,  they 
formed  the  basis  for  a  legalized  form  of  human  degradation. 
Nov/,  all  Negroes,  free  and  slaves  were  considered  to  be  a 
group  set  apart  by  racial  identity.   Their  racial  identity 
along  with  a  list  of  proscriptions  were  legislated  and  con- 
tinued to  be  in  effect  until  tested  in  the  courts  of  law 
long  after  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.   Slavery  in 
America  had  now  become  unique  and  different  than  all  other 
systems  of  slavery.   It  was  legally  wrong  to  belong  to  the 
black  race.  A  concept  which  was  administered  on  the  local 
and  the  regional  level  which  nullified  the  intent  of  any 
federal  laws  or  decrees  to  the  contrary.  The  ease  in  which 
this  concept  became  custom  and  tradition  is  the  history  of 
many  northern  and  southern  states. 

The  condition  of  life  for  the  Negroes  in  the  years 
which  followed  were  attempts  at  adjustment  to  this  concept 
as  it  became  entrenched  in  all  areas  of  his  livelihood.   It 
was  a  period  of  uncertain  direction  and  a  grasping  for  an 
ideal  which  would  re-establish  the  thrust  of  ambition  and 
initiative.  A  search  for  a  unifying  ideal  coalesced  in  the 


seeking  of  a  spiritual  foundation.  In  truth,  however,  it  was 
the  returning  to  the  prior  spiritual  roots  which  existed 
in  the  strong  African  tribal  traditions  and  customs.  In 
so  doing,  "Any  understanding  of  his  reaction  to  his  slave 
status  must  he  approached  with  the  realization  that  the 
Negro  at  times  was  possessed  of  a  dual  personality:   he 
was  one  person  at  one  time  and  quite  a  different  person  at 
another  time."^  'A  duality  in  behavior  was  necessary  in 
the  adjustment  process,  for  the  slave  and  the  free  Negroes 
were  forced  to  accept  an  intolerable  set  of  circumstances. 
Survival,  therefore,  became  the  motivating  force  in  life 
and  it  was  incorporated  into  all  future  actions.  Religion 
was  no  exception. 

In  the  North,  especially  New  England,  the  emphasis  up- 
on religion  for  the  slaves  and  free  Negroes  had  as  its  pur- 
pose, the  socialization  of  the  Negroes.   They  were  taught 
to  read  and  to  write  as  well  as  being  baptized  into  a 
Christian  denomination.   In  the  South,  church  attendance 
was  almost  mandatory  unless  one  was  working.   It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  slave  to  account  for  his  presence  or  absence 
so  he  attended  church  worship  on  the  plantation  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  slave  master.  As  long  as  certain  precautions 
were  taken,  religious  activity  by  the  slaves  and  free  Negroes 
was  not  prohibited.   In  fact,  there  were  Negro  congregations 
with  Negro  preachers.   "One  Mississippi  planter  erected  a 
small  Gothic  church  and  paid  a  clergyman  $1,500  to  preach 


10lbid.,  206 
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to  him  and  his  slaves. "^   'There  were  a  considerable  number 
of  Negro  preachers  but  by  1835  Negro  preachers  were  out- 
lawed and  Negro  religious  services  were  presided  ovtr  by- 
some  white  person.  However,  again  there  was  opposition 
to  the  total  religious  endeavor  on  the  part  of  those  slave 
masters  who  felt  that  conversion  would  set  free  their  slaves 
or  make  them  unmanageable.  Once  they  were  assured  that 
religious  conversion  had  no  effect  upon  the  status  of  the 
slave ,  the  church  was  urged  to  entrench  the  institution  of 
slavery.   "Ministers  were  encouraged  to  instruct  the  slaves 
along  the  lines  of  obedience  and  subserviency.  Bishops  and 

high  church  officials  were  not  above  owning  slaves  and 

(10) 
fostering  the  continuation  of  slavery." v   'What  evolved? 

In  their  attempt  to  adjust  to  a  control  of  their  religious 
practices,  the  slaves  gave  birth  to  the  Negro  Spiritual. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  over  the  purpose  of  the 
Spirituals.  In  general, the  Spiritual  lyrics  and  music  are 
viewed  as  a  Negro  cultural  innovation  with  their  origin  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  slaves.  They  are  generally  accepted 
in  this  way.  "The  Spirituals  are  undoubtedly  survivals  of 
the  slave  years,  and  represent  an  accomodative  trend  toward 

slavery the  self-representation  is  that  of  fatigue,  of 

sufferings  that  no  one  knows  about,  of  sinking  down,  of  an- 
ticipating deliverance,  of  waiting  for  a  chariot  'comin'  for 


i:LIbid.,  199 
12Ibid., 200-201 
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to  carry  me  home'.  These  folk  songs  are  devoid  of  rage 
and  guilt.  They  undoubtedly  had  a  high  value  in  creating 
emotional  release,  as  well  as  a  community  feeling  for  the 
oppressed  people."^  -^Another  interpretation  of  their  pur- 
pose has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  genuine  use.   They  were 
used  as  a  means  of  communication.   "Thus  by  cleverly  select- 
ing lyrics  to  the  spirituals  as  a  code  it  was  possible  to 
deceive  the  slave  holders. .. .the  term  chariot  in  this 
spiritual"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,"  meant  any  method  of 
escape  the  slaves  could  utilize  to  proceed  north  toward 

their  goal  of  freedom Home  was  in  the  free  states  or 

Canaca."^   'Regardless  of  which  view  one  takes,  it  is  as- 
sumed by  most,  white  and  blacks,  that  the  Spirituals  repre- 
sent the  accumulative  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  slaves. 
They  were  happy  with  Christianity.   Closer  to  the  truth, how- 
ever, is  that  the  religious  worship  activities  became  the 
first  attempts  to  effectively  acculturalize  the  Negroes. 
There  was  some  semblance  of  separation  and  yet  "integration" 
of  the  races.  The  activity  was  permitted  but  under  control 
of  the  slave  holder,  as  in  the  South,  or  by  legislation  and 
censor  as  practiced  in  the  North.   Influential  churches  of 
free  Negroes  were  always  suspect  as  a  meeting  place  for 
plotting  insurrections  or  serving  as  a  potential  social  or 
political  force  for  Negroes.  Neither  could  be  tolerated  by 
the  holders  of  political  and  economic  power. 


T3 
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(The  World  Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland, Ohio  1966),  p. 340 
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The  "beaoon  of  light  which  shone  from  the  year  of  1619 
through  the  year  of  1865  was  freedom.   It  has  been  implied 
already  in  this  document  that  the  slaves  and  free  Negroes, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  have  persistently  set  a  course 
towards  freedom.  A  course  of  freedom  from  the  dictates  of 
owners  and  controllers  of  the  lives  of  persons.   "Prom  some 
things  that  I  have  said  one  may  get  the  idea  that  some  of 
the  slaves  did  not  want  freedom.  This  is  not  true.  I  have 

never  seen  one  who  did  not  want  to  be  free,  or  one  who 

( l*)) 

would  return  to  slavery. "v  J 'Prior  to  the  announcement  of 

the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  Booker  T.  Washington,  the 
ex-slave,  explains  the  depth  of  feeling  in  being  free. 
"True,  they  had  sung  those  same  verses( songs  about  freedom) 
before,  but  they  had  been  careful  to  explain  that  the 
•freedom1   in  these  songs  referred  to  the  next  world,  and 
had  no  connection  with  life  in  this  world.  Now  they  gradu- 
ally threw  off  the  mask;  and  were  not  afraid  to  let  it  he 

known  that  the  'freedom'  in  their  songs  meant  freedom  of 

(161 
the  body  in  this  world." ^   '  Negroes  have  always  made  an 

earnest,  overt  plea  for  freedom.   It  has  always  been  heard 

but  not  believed  by  the  oppressor.   The  fear  of  retaliation 

numbed  the  mind  to  any  other  course  but  one  marked  with 

gradual  release  and  built-in,,  instant  curtailment.   It  was 

no  surprise  that  the  Negro  institutional  church  emerged  as 

the  keeper  of  the  spark  of  freedom. 


^Washington, Booker  T. , Autobiography, ( Bantam  Books, New  York, 
1967)pp. 10-11 

16Ibid.,  13 
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The  Negro  institutional  church  evolved  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing force  for  ex-slaves  because  all  other  pursuits,  after 
a  brief  spell  of  time,  were  either  eradicated  as  opportun- 
ities or  they  were  pursued  with  the  threats  of  death  and 
a  compromise  of  honor.   Isolated,  separate  congregations 
existed  during  slavery.  However,  the  organization  of  a 
church  with  a  Negro  ministerial  and  administrative  struc- 
ture did  not  come  into  existence  untill  1773  or  1794.  His- 
torians differ  on  the  dates  of  the  beginning  of  the  Baptist 
churches  and  the  founding  of  the  Free  African  Society,  out 
of  which  originated  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Both  denominations  began,  however,  in  the  decade  of  1700. 

"George  Liels,  an  industrious  and  resourceful  Negro 

leader,  founded  a  Baptist  church  in  Savannah  in  1779, be- 

(17) 
fore  he  finally  left  the  country  and  settled  in  Jamaica."' 

Historian,  John  Hope  Franklin  lists  the  organizing  of 
Baptist  Churches  in  Virginia;  Petersburg  1776,  Richmond  1780, 
and  Williamsburg  1785.   In  an  appendage  statement,  he  adds 
that  the  Negro  ministers  received  cooperation  from  white 
ministers.  Negroes  had  not  envisioned  a  church  separated 
by  racial  origin,  because  after  the  Revolutionary  War  many 
churches  accepted  the  Negro.   However,  their  presence  pressed 
the  need  to  deal  with  the  oppressive  nature  of  slavery.  Con- 
sequently,"in  1784... the  Methodists  declared,  that  slavery 
was  •contrary  to  the  golden  laws  of  God  and  the  Baptists 


17Franklin,  FROM  SLAVERY  TO  FREEDOM,  p. 162 
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said  that  slavery  was  a  'violent  depredation  of  the  rights  of 

'"(18) 
nature  and  inconsistent  within  a  republican  government.  v 

Christian  brethren  acting  as  the  church,  concretized  the 
christian  doctrine  of  brotherhood  only  to  be  influenced  by 
the  political  and  economic  vested  interest  to  recant.  Iron- 
ically this  happened  at  a  time  in  history  in  which  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  controversy  was  being  waged. 
Most  whites  were  "afraid  that  too  liberal  a  policy  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  effective  control  of  slavery.  Negro 
ministers  and  church  officials,  it  was  thought,  would  exer- 
cise too  much  authority  over  their  slave  communicants  and 
would,  perhaps,  cause  trouble  on  the  planations."^ 

The  advantage  of  separate  churches  for  Negroes  was 
realized  in  the  establishing  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.   The  first  church  to  begin  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  Negroes  for  the  eradication  of  their  socio-religious 
oppression.   "The  die  was  cast  when,  on  one  occasion,  the 
officials(of  a  white  Methodist  church) pulled  Richard  Allen, 
Absalom  Jones,  and  William  White  from  their  knees  during 
prayer.  Allen  immediately  organized  the  independent  Free 
African  Society,  with  the  help  of  Absalom  Jones."   'From 
this  nucleus,  Allen  organized  and  dedicated  the  Bethel  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1794.   The  ABE  Church  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  as 
far  south  as  Charleston,  South  Carolina.   "Only  the  strong 


18,19 

Ibid.,  161 

20Ibid.,  162 
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opposition  to  Negro  organizations,  brought  forth  by  the  Vesey 
insurrection  of  1882,  served  to  check  the  growth  of  Negro 
Methodism  in  the  Southern  states."^ 21^Richard  C.  Wade  writ- 
ing on  the  Vesey  insurrection,  recounts  that,  "Another  caus 
of  controversy  was  the  closing  of  an  independent  Methodist 
church.... In  this  sanctuary  many  blacks  had  found  both  spirit- 
ual consolation  and  brief  relief  from  servitude. .. .the  resent- 
ment of  this  articulate  group  was  scarcely  a  secret.   In  fact, 
the  city  later  charged  that  almost  all  the  ringleaders  were 
connected  with  this  church."v   'Beginning  with  this  structure 
of  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  Negro  church  became  the 
eternal  spring  from  which  flowed  other  organizations  and 
forceful  Negro  leaders.  A  phenonmenon  which  has  served  as 
the  golden  link  between  the  Negro  and  his  quest  to  throw  off 
the  shackles  of  oppression  with  its  depersonalizing  effects. 

The  denial  of  human-ness  to  the  Negro  for  the  extension 
of  the  slave  system  and  to  circumstantiate  its  depersonaliz- 
ing effects  in  the  name  of  tradition,  unleashed  the  need  to 
justify  them  both.  An  ill-founded  justification  which, at  its 
inception,  succeeded  only  in  making  the  Negro  an  anathema; 
one  who  is  intensely  disliked  or  loathed.  Like  the  political 
apartheid  of  South  Africa,  the  anathema  adopted  its  ideology 
and  became  a  system  for  insured  effect.   Such  a  system  was 
born  out  of  fear  and  could  have  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
begun  but  vested  interest  factions  forced  its  entrenchment 


2XIbid.,163 

22Hoover ,Dwight  W . .UNDERSTANDING  NEGRO  HISTORY, (Quadrangle 
Books,  Inc.,  Chicago, 111.,  1968)p.86 
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in  the  fabric  of  American  society.  Angelina  E.  Grimke,  a 
southerner  turned  abolitionist  from  New  York  writes  to 
other  southern  women,  "Let  them  embody  themselves  in  soc- 
ieties and  send  petitions  up  to  their  different  legisla- 
tures, entreating  their  husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and 
sons,  to  abolish  the  institution  of  slavery;  no  longer 
to  subject  woman  to  the  scourge  and  the  chain,  to  mental 

darkness  and  moral  degradation; There  is  nothing 

to  fear  from  immediate  Emancipation,  but  everything  from 
the  continuance  of  slavery." v  J/Just  as  Negroes  had  en- 
visioned the  church  as  being  one  for  all  and  not  for  just 
some,  so  he  envisioned  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
to  be  all  inclusive;  to  have  meaning  and  purpose  for  the 
just  cause  of  freedom  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  John 
Hope  Franklin1 s  thoughts  concerning  the  Proclamation, 
alludes  to  President  Lincoln  as  thinking,  that,  "Despite 
the  fact  that  the  President  laid  great  stress  on  the 
issuance  of  the  Proclamation  as  a  military  necessity,  he 
did  not  entirely  overlook  the  moral  and  humanitarian 
significance  of  the  measure. .. .He  said  that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  was  'sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act 
of  justice.'"^   'This  is  another  juncture  at  which  the  de- 
personalizing effects  of  the  system  of  slavery  could  have 
been  submitted  to  a  plan  for  eventual  eradication.   Instead, 
the  political  and  economic  necessity  to  maintain  a  status 
quo  was  more  persuasive . 


2 3Grant , Joanne ,BLAOK  PROTEST , pp . 76 , 80 
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PART  II  DEGRADATION  OF  INTEGRATION 
CHAPTER  II  Development  and  Growth  of  Blackness  as 
Anathema  to  American  Society 

Pear  and  frustration  were  internalized  and  manifested 
in  the  severity  of  overt  social  and  political  denials  of 
opportunities  to  Negroes.   The  National  Negro  Congress  met 
in  1935  and  in  addressing  itself  to  the  economic  and 
politioal  plight  of  the  Negro,  asserted  that  "Not  hunger 
and  poverty  alone  plague  the  existence  of  Black  America. 
The  denial  of  citizenship  rights  creates  a  double  burden. 
The  ballot,  the  most  elemental  right  of  a  citizen,  is 
effectively  denied  tow-thirds  of  the  entire  Negro  popula- 
tion. In  the  courts  of  the  land,  the  Negro  is  denied 
justice.  He  is  illegally  kept  from  jury  service,  and 
made  to  face  daily  unfair  trials  and  inhuman  sentences. 
Negroes  are  mobbed  and  lynched  while  Congress  cynically 
refuses  to  enact  a  federal  anti-lynching  law.  They  are 
excluded  from  public  places  even  from  restaurants  in  the 
nation's  Capitol."'  *' 

In  1935,  hunger  and  poverty  plagued  thousands  of 
Americans,  not  just  Negroes,  though  their  situation  was 
made  more  grave  by  racial  discrimination  and  social  sep- 
aration.  This  was  a  propitious  time  for  the  established, 
institutional  church  to  make  its  social  gospel  heard  by 
all.  The  church  did  exert  its  influence  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people.  But,  for  racial  injustices,  the  church 


25Ibid.,  241 
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had  acted  too  late.   Slavery  had  grown  from  its  economic 
necessity  into  a  well  defined  pattern  of  socialization."The 
picture  of  the  Negro  as  a  beast,  albeit  an  amiable  one,  has 
been  extremely  serviceable  to  the  white  cast,  as  is 
evidenced  by  its  remarkable  persistence.   In  an  animal 
we  do  not  posit  feelings  similar  to  our  own;  or  if  we  do, 
we  take  them  to  be  unimportant  from  the  human  standpoint. 
One  can  shield  oneself  from  having  to  admit  aggression  a- 
gainst  Negroes  in  at  least  two  ways;  one  can  say  either, 
•I  am  not  doing  it  and  thus  deny  it  altogether,  or  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  'He  doesn't  feel  it.'   We  make 

the  latter  assertion  when  we  refer  to  the  Negro  as  an 

(  26) 
animal."^   ;The  churches  in  their  reluctance  to  uniformly 

pronounce  resistance  to  racial  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion, adhered  to  the  latter  assertion  that  the  Negro  doesn't 
feel  it  and  is  happy  with  the  circumstances.  Therefore, 
when  the  churches  attempted  to  address  this  ill  of  our 
society,  they  made  meaningless  pronouncements  which  were 
not  binding  on  the  members  of  the  individual  churches. 
Established,  institutional  churches  split  into  warring  fac- 
tions and  separate  churches  over  the  issue  of  abolition  of 
slavery  and  continued  to  divide  over  the  issues  of  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination.   Irate  members  did  not  pull 
out  of  the  particular  church  to  form  another  congregation  as 
of  old,  but  by  the  use  of  political  and  economic  power,  they 
left  the  building  and  built  in  another  area.   The  congreg- 


26Dollard. John, CASTE  AND  GLASS  IN  A  SOUTHERN  TOWN, (3rd 
Edition) (Doubleday  &  Co., Inc., New  York  1949) , pp. 370-371 
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ation  moved  and  denied  that  its  act  was  aggression  against 
Negroes."  In  the  early  days  of  the  present  racial  crisis, 
the  churches  were  most  hesitant  to  take  any  position  on 
the  sit-in  demonstrations  until  long  after  many  secular 
institutions  had  given  their  support. "^ 27' A  fascination 
with  Madison  Avenue  promotional  techniques  and  the  bureau- 
cratic handling  of  church  policy  have  expunged  the  fervor 
of  Christian  witness. 

With  the  instituionalizing  of  slavery  and  racial  segre- 
gation behind  him,  the  Negro  made  a  self  appraisal.  An 
assessment  of  what  had  happened  to  him  engenderered  an 
ardent  desire  to  integrate  himself  into  the  social, economic 
and  political  institutions  of  American  society.   However, 
institutions  do  not  change  quickly.   They  are  as  malleable 
as  those  who  comprise  them  or  just  as  resistant  as  their 
members  make  them.   Therefore,  integration  was  provided  a 
vehicle;  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  combating  segre- 
gation and  discrimination.   It  is  important  to  remember  two 
basic  facts  of  these  organizations.   First,  their  members 
were  Negroes  and  whites  and  second,  they  were  secular 
rather  than  religious  organizations. 

"During  the  twilight  period  between  the  end  of 
Reconstruction  and  the  founding  of  the  NAACP,  it  became 
apparent  to  Negro  Americans  that  they  were  not  going  to  be 
integrared  into  the  total  fabric  of  American  life."*   ' 


27R-h-rin^fel.1.ow.William.MY  PEOPLE  IS  THE  ENEMY,  (Holt , 

Rinehart  &  Winston,  N.Y.  1966)p.l34 
28 

Bennett. Lerone. Jr.. BEFORE  THE  MAYFLOWER, "A  History  of  the 

Negro  in  America  1619-1964" ,Revised, ^ ohnson  Publishing 

Co., Inc. Chicago, 111. 1966)  p. 285 
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Consequently,  the  NAACP  was  founded  May  1910;  National 
Urban  League,  April  1910;  and  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  founded  in  1942.  The  accumulative  effects  of 
the  efforts  of  these  organizations  to  achieve  the  in- 
tegration of  Negroes  have  been  unequalled  by  any  other 
social  action  organizations.  The  resultant  progress  for 
Negroes  in  labor,  housing,  public  facilities,  education, 
politics,  voting,  and  the  Armed  Forces  has  been  un- 
equalled for  any  other  American  minority.   The  foundation 
was  laid  by  these  organizations  for  the  big  thrust  which 
occurred  in  the  defcade  of  I960  in  what  became  known  as 
the  Freedom  Riders  and  the  Freedom  Marches. 

The  Negro  bourgeois  enlarged  and  became  more  afflu- 
ent as  Negroes  reaped  the  harvest  of  integration.  Progress 
seemed  to  become  stalemated  in  the  wake  of  achieving 
affluency  in  most  areas  of  concern.   Inspite  of  the 
marvelous  progress,  the  method  used  for  its  achievement 
had  been  debilitating  to  the  Negro.   Test  cases  in  the 
court  of  law  was  the  insured  route  for  change.   Though  the 
benefits  were  great,  the  process  was  slow  and  costly  in 
time  and  money.   Legal  costs  increased  and  resistance  to 
Negro  progress,  especially  in  the  economic  and  political 
spheres,  began  to  take  shape.   Integration  had  distilled 
into  legalization  by  federal  and  civil  court  decisions.  The 
•prime  issue  to  be  reckoned  with  had  not  been  approached; 
acceptance  as  a  fellow  human  being  with  inalienable  rights. 
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The  Negro  Church  remained  as  the  nucleous  of  Negro 
organizational  structure.   Its  ministers  were  often  the 
local  leaders  in  the  NAACP,  CORE,  and  the  Urban  League. If 
they  were  not  in  the  role  of  a  leader,  their  churches 
were  sources  of  membership  and  monetary  contributions. 
Local  ministers  guarded  this  position  of  great  respect 
because  it  meant  social  and  political  attainment  in  the 
local  community.  Consequently,  the  local  churches  be- 
came spawning  grounds  for  forceful  Negro  leaders.  During 
this  era,  Negro  Church  buildings  were  built  bigger  and 
elaborately  equipped  with  church  furnishings.  Many  took 
over  well  constructed  churches  of  previous  white  congrega- 
tions as  they  moved  to  the  suburbia.   Church  building  cam- 
paigns and  membership  drives  exhausted  the  efforts  of  the 
Negro  Church  to  grow  and  to  become  a  vital  force  in  the 
local  community.   They  had  become  just  as  elegant  in  size 
and  furnishings  as  the  white  churches  with  the  efforts  and 
money  of  the  Negro  bourgeois.  A  plateau  in  expansion  was 
reached  and  individual's  energies  were  strained  to  main- 
tain large  church  buildings  and  continuous  programs  for 
large  memberships.   In  consequence,  the  Negro  church  had 
little  time  for  social  outreach  in  order  to  address  itself 
to  the  racial  problems  of  its  people. 

PART  III   ALIENATION 

CHAPTER  III  The  Dormancy  and  Growth  of  Blackness  as 
As  Identity  Concept 

Except  for  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  which  ruled 
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unconstitutional  the  concept  of  separate  but  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities,  there  was  a  complacency  in  social 
action  programs.  However,  during  the  next  six  years  the 
dormant  spirit  of  Negro  youth  began  to  fashion  its  unique 
characteristics.  The  results  culminated  in  the  Negro 
changing  his  perception  of  himself. 

The  event  was  not  as  significant  as  the  force 
which  it  engendered.  Mrs.  Rosa  Park's  refusal  to  give 
her  seat  on  a  bus  to  a  white  rider  and  her  subsequent 
arrest  set  into  motion  a  force  which  has  not  expended  it- 
self and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  shall  soon.  Mrs. 
Parks  was  the  secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the  NAACP. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Nixon,  the  state  president  for  the  NAACP  posted 
bail  for  Mrs.  Parks  and  telephoned  Dr .Mart in  Luther  King. 
Dr.  King  telephoned  the  Rev. Ralph  Abernathy  who  was  the 
pastor  of  Montgomery's  First  Baptist  Church.  These  two 
ministers  marshalled  together  other  ministers  and  civic 
leaders.  A  bus  boycott  was  organized  and  executed 
successfully.   The  organization  which  conducted  the 
successful  boycott  was  called  the  Montgomery  Improvement 
Association  or  MIA.  On  January  10,  1957  representatives 
from  ten  southern  states  met  at  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama  and  organized  the  Souther  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  or  SCLC.   The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
was  elected  president. 

In  cooperation  with  the  NAACP  Executive  Secretary 
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and  the  president  of  the  Railroad  Porters  Union,  a  Prayer 
Pilgrimage  to  Washington,  D.  C.  was  conceived  and  ex- 
pertly conducted.   It  drew  about  35,000  persons.  Not  all 
who  attended  were  Negroes,  some  were  white  persons.  The 
force  had  gained  momentum  and  success  in  achieving  its  pur- 
poses. However,  later  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  as  a 
Christian,  introduced  the  philosophical  technique  of  non- 
violence into  the  civil  rights  movement  but  it  was  not  un- 
til Joseph  McNeil,  a  Negro  student,  was  refused  service  at 
a  lunch  counter  in  a  Woolworth  store  in  Greensboro,  N.C., 
that  this  technique  was  used  as  an  effective  force  in  civil 
rights  demonstrations.   Joseph  McNeil  staged  a  sit-in  at 
the  Woolworth  store  and  was  joined  by  other  young  students. 
This  action  was  repeated  by  other  groups  of  Negro  students 
across  the  South.  Mass  arrest  occurred  and  nearly  4,000 
students  had  been  arrested  for  sitting-in.  On  April  15,1961 
at  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  student  leaders  met 
with  the  Rev. Martin  Luther  King.  After  a  two-day  conference 
the  students  emerged  with  the  new  organization  named  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  or  SNCC.  Therefore, 
under  a  united  front,  comprised  of  NAACP,  CORE,  SCLC  and 
SNCC  leadership,  Freedom  Rides  and  protest  demonstrations 
changed  many  of  the  civil  laws  which  were  enacted  to  institu- 
tionalize racial  segregation  and  discrimination.   Significant- 
ly, leaders  of  civic  organizations  and  churches  were  united 
for  a  single  purpose.   In  addition,  the  Negro  Youth  had  ac- 
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cepted  this  leadership  and  adopted  the  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  nonviolence.   The  implementation  of  the  nonviol- 
ence technique  as  a  method  of  redress  was  unique  and 
foreign.  It  was  eventually  accepted  as  being  within  the 
bounds  of  Christian  ethics.   It  was  this  force  which  led 
to  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  Congress. 
Unjust  laws  were  changed  or  eradicated  and  new  congressional 
legislation  was  enacted.   The  end  result  of  suffering  and 
death  was  the  legislating  of  the  acceptance  of  Negroes  as 
humans  and  full  American  citizens.   If  the  efforts  of  the 
NAACP,  CORE,  SCLC  and  SNCC  had  been  successful  in  eliminat- 
ing all  barriers  to  complete  acceptance  of  the  Negro  as  a 
human  person  and  as  a  citizen,  it  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary for  Stokely  Carmichael  to  insist  that  Negroes  must 
think  in  terms  of  Black  Power  and  use  it  to  combat  the 
white  power  that  has  held  them  down.   The  length  of  this 
paper  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  Black  Power.  How- 
ever, one  conclusion  must  be  drawn.  Black  Power  which 
spawn  the  phrase,  "Black  is  Beautiful"  made  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  alienation  of  the  blacks  a  reality. 

"Black  is  beautiful"  is  more  than  physical  char- 
acteristics, it  is  a  heritage  of  identity  sown  in  the  de- 
personalization of  slavery,  watered  by  the  degradation  of 
integration  and  harvested  in  alienation  as  a  reality.  This 
is  what  the  black  man  is  asking  the  white  man  to  accept  and 
to  deal  with  in  his  own  conscience.   It  is  not  an  easy  task 
for  either  one. 
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PART  IV  REDEMPTION 
CHAPTER  IV  Black  Theology  Reconsidered 

Black  persons  are  handling  the  situation  in  their 
separate  ways.  For  the  lack  of  a  better  phrase,  the  pro- 
cess is  called  the  Black  Experience.  Within  this  black 
experience,  there  must  be  a  black  theology,  for  it  has 
been  emphasized  that  Blacks  have  always  envisioned  the 
black  church  as  the  nucleus  of  its  struggle  for  human 
freedom.  However,  a  dilemma  exists.   The  vertical  line  of 
God  as  love  has  not  made  its  connection  with  the  horizon- 
tal line  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  big  question  that 
has  been  asked  since  the  days  of  slavery  is  why  this  has 
not  happened  in  Christianity?  In  his  efforts  to  supply  an 
answer,  31acks  did  throw  themselves  with  abandonment  upon 
the  mercy  and  judgement  of  God.  The  theme  which  runs 
through  all  of  the  Negro  Spirituals  is  that  God  will  have 
mercy  upon  me  and  bring  judgement  upon  my  oppressor.   Such 
a  theme  is  expressed  with  clarity  and  importance  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Moreover,  it  is  given  substance  in  its  actualiz- 
ation by  human  persons  interacting  with  God.  Such  an  ex- 
ample is  the  Book  of  Job  in  which  the  mercy  of  God  gives 
one  the  only  victory  which  is  everlasting.  The  suffering 
is  not  the  aim  of  God's  mercy  but  rather  the  costly  inter- 
action of  two  wills.  There  is  no  better  way  to  express 
this  confrontation  of  wills  than  in  soulful  music  which 
accentuates  the  feelings  words  cannot  describe.   Sermons 
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on  the  mercy  of  God  have  been  laid  aside  because  they  re- 
mind one  of  the  mindless  suffering  and  the  judgement  which 
has  not  come.  But  heaven  is  open  yet  to  the  sounds  of 
soulful  music  which  asks  the  question,  why?  This  is  basic 
and  authentic  in  the  consideration  of  a  black  theology. 
Another  basic  factor  is  rebellion  occasioned  by  alienation. 

God  is  not  dead  but  He  is  not  white  either.   This 
is  the  ambivalence  which  bewitches  the  young,  believing 
black  christian.   On  the  other  hand,  how  can  one  reach 
God  in  the  circumstances  of  isolation  and  alienation?  Is 
this  not  contrary  to  the  mandate  of  God  as  handed  down  by 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ?  "If  you  keep  my  commandments  you 
will  remain  in  my  love,  just  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's 
commandments  and  remain  in  his  love.   I  have  told  you  this 
so  that  my  own  joy  may  be  in  you  and  your  joy  be  complete. 
This  is  my  commandment:   love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you.  '  ^'This  may  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  Holy  Scripture  for  the  making  of  a  Black  Theology. 
Blacks  have  been  forced  to  love  others  even  when  the  others 
were  their  enemy.  For  one  day  or  perhaps  a  week,  one 
could  survive  love  under  such  circumstances  without  last- 
ing, adverse  effects.  But  having  to  endure  a  love  of  one's 
enemy  for  hundred  of  years,  forces  a  decision  for  mere 
survival.   Therefore,  Blacks  have  accepted  a  historical 
set  of  circumstances  inspite  of  depersonalization  and,  now 
sanction  alienation  as  a  saving  act. 


29John  15:10-12 
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Militant  rhetoric,  Afro  styles  of  hair  and  dress, 
handshakes,  overt  acts  of  violence  and  various  forms  of 
escapism  as  drugs  are  ways  of  concretizing  the  alienation. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  I  feel,  that  Malcolm  X  embraced  the 
Muslim  religion, "Here  in  race-torn  America,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Islam  religion  is  desperately  needed,  particularly 
by  the  American  Black  man.  The  black  man  needs  to  reflect 
that  he  has  been  America's  most  fervent  Christian  -  and 
where  has  it  gotten  him?  In  fact,  in  the  white  man's  hands, 

in  the  white  man1 s  interpretation where  has  Christianity 

brought  this  world? »^°^Huey  Newton  is  now  a  serious  student 
of  Zen  Buddhism  and  in  speaking  of  his  awakening  to  pursue 
it  while  in  prison,  he  says,  "Finally  I  reached  a  desperate 
breaking  point,  I  wanted  to  scream  so  badly  that  I  finally 

threw  up Finally  I  was  exhausted,  and  I  lay  down  on  the 

floor.... Much  later,  through  reading,  I  learned  that  in 
the  Orient  that  is  a  variation  of  a  Buddhist  posture.  And 

suddenly  -  that's  when  it  was  over.   I  had  freedom once 

I  had  discovered  the  secret  of  detachment,  putting  me  in 
solitary  was  like  putting  a  rabbit  into  the  brier  patch." 

Young  Blacks  have  fallen  away  from  the  institutional 
church  because  it  does  not  provide  an  answer  to  his  changing 
concept  of  God  under  the  circumstances  of  alienation.  Dur- 
ing the  degradation  of  integration  reconciliation  between 
the  black  and  white  christians  did  not  take  place  in  full. 


30Malcolm  &,Autobiography, (Grove  Press, Inc. 1966)p. 369 
31Rogers, Michael, "Some  Quiet  Hours  with  Huey  Newton", 
Esquire  Magazine,May,1973,P»234 
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Political,  economic  and  social  subsidies  did  not  finance  re- 
conciliation, instead  a  further  polarization  has  taken  place. 
Alienation  has  been  expanded  into  the  sociological  and 
psychological  expression  of  the  Black  Experience  or,  in 
short,  a  black  identity  with  black  heritage.   This  is  roots; 
an  anchor  to  hold  against  the  aimless,  slow  progress  which 
has  characterized  his  existence  thus  far.  This  is  the  best 
adjustment  that  aligns  him  with  reality  as  it  exists,  here 
and  now.  He  possesses  no  need  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
transcendency  of  action  or  thought  since  it  has  been  perceived 
as  lacking  as  a  viable  instrument  of  reconciliation.  Christian 
hope  is  being  held  in  abeyance.  Perhaps,  it  can  be  said  in 
the  words  of  an  old  preacher. 

"Lord,  we  ain't  what  we  oughta  be 
We  ain1 t  what  we  wanna  be , 

We  ain't  what  we  gonna  be, 

(  ~\2) 
But  thank  God,  we  ain't  what  we  was."XJ  ' 

A  Black  Theology  must  aim  to  restore  this  hope  to  its 

former  spiritual  fervor  and  spiritual  action.   The  kind  which 

sustained  the  black  leaders  of  earlier  days.  The  kind  which 

inspired  the  youth  to  sing  "We  are  not  afraid.... We  are  not 

afraid.... We  are  not  afraid  today Oh,  deep  in  my  heart, 

I  do  believe. ..  .We  shall  overcome  someday. «^->->>    \ 


32Bennett.Jr.,BEPORB  THE  MAYFLOWER .p. 359 

33Bleiweiss, Robert  M. Harris, J. L. ,  Marfuggi, J.R. ,MARGHINGTO 
FREEDOM. "Life  of  Martin  Luther  King, Jr.,"  (Signet  Books, 

New  American  Library, Inc.  ,N.Y.  1968) , pp. 84-8.5 
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CONCLUSION 

A  Black  Theology  must  consider  the  total  Black  experi- 
ence, for  its  necessity  of  origin  is  not  an  outgrowth  of 
the  present  polarized  and  fragmented  society.   Its  patterns 
have  been  forming  since  the  time  a  peculiar,  black  people 
were  sold  for  the  purpose  of  structuring  a  peculiar  economic 
system  called  agricultural  slavery.   The  system  of  slavery, 
as  it  was  refined  and  made  acceptable,  became  the  master  not 
only  of  the  field  workers  but  also  of  the  owners  of  the 
plantations.  The  agonizing  of  both  groups  to  control  or  to 
eradicate  the  force  exerted  and  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
system  engendered  styles  of  life  which  were  not  in  keeping 
with  human  nature  nor  the  christian  doctrine  of  man.   It 
was  a  depersonalizing  relationship  and  has  been  marked  as 
such  until  the  present  time. 

Attempts  by  white  and  black  christians  to  achieve  re- 
conciliation have  been  characterized  by  a  political, economic 
and  social,  force  legitimatized  in  and  by  the  courts  of  law. 
Integration  of  social  facilities,  organizations,  churches, 
transportation,  unions,  housing  and  education  made  progress 
in  reconciliation,  at  least,  an  attainable  goal.   However, 
fear  and  mistrust  were  the  components  of  human  manipulation 
of  other  humans  for  material  goals.   Integration  was  degraded 
into  tokenism  rather  than  a  genuine  relationship  of  mutual 
resoect  and  trust. 

The  failure  of  integration  and  the  resulting  acts  of 
violence  perpetrated  by  blacks  and  whites  have  led  to  aliena- 
tion and  to  polarization  of  the  races.  This  circumstance 
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dims  the  hope  of  Christian  reconciliation  and  borders  on  a 
disenchantment  with  the  institutional  church  "by  the  youth. 
Alienation  has  set  up  barriers  to  meaningful  communication 
while,  at  the  same  time,  enhanced  the  need  for  self  aware- 
ness and  racial  identity. 

Lastly,  a  Black  Theology,  though  culturally  rooted  in 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Blacks,  must  seek  for  a 
universal  projection  of  its  meaning.   It  can  become  meaning- 
ful and  fulfilling  of  christian  doctrine  in  proportion  that 
it  fosters  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  a  christian  context. 


JOHN  M.  EVANS 
Chaplain  (Maj),  USA 
5-16-C-22-73-1 

April  1973 
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